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Notices to Correspondents 


RNotes. 
CANADA’S COAT OF ARMS. 


I think that ‘N. & Q..,’ our fore- 
most journal in all that appertains to 
heraldry, should take note and record that, 
as we learn from a paragraph under the 
above heading in The Morning Post of 
Nov. 23, the King, on a request of the 
Canadian Governor-General in Council re- 
specting armorial bearings for the Dominion, 
has by Royal Proclamation granted the 
following arms to that Dominion. 

The Proclamation is in the following 
terms :— 

The Arms or Ensigns Armorial of the Dominion 
of Canada shall be tierced in fesse, the first and 
second divisions containing the quarterly coat 
following, namely : ist, Gules three lions passant 
guardant in pale or, 2nd, Or a lion rampant within 
a double tressure flory-counter-flory gules, 3rd, 
Azure a harp or stringed argent, 4th, Azure, three 
fleurs-de-lis or, and the third division Argent three 


maple leaves conjoined on one stem proper. And 
upon a Royal helmet mantled argent doubled gules 
the Crest, that is to say, On a wreath of the colours 
argent and gules a lion passant guardant or im- 
perially crowned proper and holding in the dexter 
paw a maple leaf gules. And for Supporters. On 
the dexter a lion rampant or holding a lance argent, 
point or, flying therefrom to the dexter the Union 
Flag, and on the sinister a unicorn argent, armed, 
crined and unguled or, gorged with a coronet. com- 
posed of crosses-patée and fleurs-de-lis, a chain 
affixed thereto reflexed of the last, and holding 
a like lance flying therefrom to the sinister a banner 
azure charged with three fleurs-de-lis, or; the 
whole ensigned with the Imperial Crown proper 
and below the shield upon a wreath composed of 
roses, thistles, shamrocks and lilies a scroll azure 
inscribed with the motto: ‘‘ A mari usque ad 
mare.” 

This may have come, perhaps, as a sur- 
prise to many of us who were under the im- 
pression that Canada, like so many other 
British colonies, had already been the re- 
cipient of armorial bearings from the British 
Crown. But, apparently, such is not the 
case. 

Armorial insignia, however, of some 
episcopal sees in the older portion of the 
Dominion (Lower Canada) seem to have 
been in existence for some time, though 
in none of their arms—not even in those of 
Quebec—can I see any trace of French 
origin. This we may learn from a reference 
to the chapter on the Arms of Colonial Sees 
in Dr. Woodward’s well-known work, ‘ Ec- 
clesiastical Heraldry ’ (1894, Part I1., chap. 
ii., p. 229-51). Some of these are, no 
doubt, the subject of regular grants from 
the Heralds’ College ; whilst others, if we 
may judge from certain examples afforded 
of “heraldic impropriety,’ are more prob- 
ably matters of assumption only—a remark 
that may not infrequently, I think, be applied 
to colonial heraldry. 


It will be noted that on this occasion 
the King has thought fit to dispense with 
the more usual course of procedure in con- 
ferring these honours—namely, through the 
intervention of the College of Arms—but 
has conferred it directly by Royal Proclama- 
tion, which is, of course, quite within the 
royal prerogative. 

I think it may be not altogether without 
interest if I attempt the analysis of what 
these armorial bearings and their meaning 
consist. First, it will be noticed that the 
arrangement of the shield is unusual in 
English heraldry—*“ tierced in fess,” that 
is, an equal tripartite division of the shield 
horizontally—though comparatively common 
in some foreign countries. A precedent, 
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however, for this unusual treatment may 
be found—and in Canada itself—in the case 
of the Episcopal See of Niagara, which 
was founded in 1875 and comprises six 
counties in the Civil Province of Ontario. 
Indeed, it would almost seem that this eccle- 
siastical achievement formed the actual pre- 
cedent for the present grant of nearly 50 
years later. There is the same unusual division 
into three equal horizontal parts (‘“‘ tierced 
in fess”); in the first, a very unheraldic-look- 
ing landscape of the Falls of Niagara; in 
the second, a very widened-out Cross of 
St. George; and in the third, exactly the 
same charge representing, and now granted 
to, Canada, namely, the three maple leaves 
conjoined on one stem proper; the only 
difference being that the field is vert, whereas 
in the present grant it is argent. 

In the present grant another unusual 
feature is seen, the first two divisions being 
taken up in depicting one charge—that is, 
the quartered shield of the royal arms— 
differenced only in its last quarter. This 
charge, whilst intending, no doubt, a re- 
cognition of Canada’s right to its share in 
the royal arms, goes still further by removing 
the English lions in the fourth quarter 
as they exist in our national arms and sub- 
stituting for them the old royal arms of 
France modern—the three golden fleurs-de- 
lis on an azure field. This can only be in 
graceful acknowledgment that our first and 
greatest overseas Dominion came to us from 
France, and by no means intended as a re- 
sumption of what has been omitted from our 
national arms for upwards of a century— 
namely, the emblem of what had come down 
to us of our third Edward’s claim to the 
French throne. Again, this same motif 
of French significance seems to run through 
the whole achievement, as is shown in the 
wreath below the shield by the incorpora- 
tion of the lilies of France with our national 
emblems of the rose for England, the thistle 
for Scotland, and the shamrock for Ireland. 

This may be ‘ new heraldry,” but surely 
it is the converse of that referred to by 
Othello (Act IIT., se. iv.), when he says :— 

The hearts of old gave hands, 
But our new heraldry is hands not hearts.” 

The events of the last few years have shown 
that we have now returned to the old heraldry. 
Your readers may remember the discussion 
that took place a year or two ago in The 
Morning Post, and also in‘N. & Q.,’* as to 
the advisability of changing the reduplicated 


* See 12S. iii, 435, and v. i. 


English lions in the last quarter of our 
national arms for some emblem reflecting 
the largely extended possessions of our 
Empire—e.g., India and our Colonies. Per- 
sonally I was averse to such a proposal, being 
of opinion that if any such change was 
thought necessary or advisable it might 
more properly represent a more integral or 
component part of Great Britain itself, such 
as Wales. The royal arms would then 
represent England, Scotland, Ireland and 
Wales—and would heraldically cover with 
its egis every British colonist in the Empire. 
This, in my opinion, suffices for every 
British colonist. If anything further is 
required for the colony of his adoption, then 
let it follow the steps now so happily taken 
by Canada, and come within the fold of that 
* new heraldry’? which comprises both 
hearts and hands. J. S. Upat, F.S.A. 


ENGLISH ARMY SLANG AS USED IN 
THE GREAT WAR. 


(See 12 S. ix. 341, 378, 383, 415, 423, 455, 
465, 499.) 


THE following list of Airmen’s words has 

been compiled from lists kindly contributed 

by SquaDRON LEADER D’Arcy Power, M.C., 

Mr. D. L. Reep, of The Times Bureau, Paris, 

and Mr. Vicror Royte, of The Times Staff, 

Printing House Square. 

AK Emma. Air Mechanic. Derived from the 
old signalling alphabet in which A became 
Ak and M Emma, in order to avoid con- 
fusion with other letters. 

ALL OVER HIMSELF (HE IS). Full of beans. 

ArcuHig. Anti-aircraft shells of all descriptions. 


BaAR-P0o (TO GO). Lose one’s nerve. (Vide inf.: 
Pile up one’s bus.) 

BAT-OUT-OF-HELL. Speed. 

BEAN-O. From ‘ beanfeast.’’ A spree. 


BEETLE OFF (TO). 
beetle. 

Bre. The name given to the small dirigible 
airships employed chiefly for coast defence. 
The origin of the term is not known, but it 
was curiously descriptive, in view of the 
smug, corpulent appearance of these craft. 

BLOW A REED (TO). To have a lot to say. 

Boto House (THE Bono). Air Ministry. 

BOOKED (TO BE). To be done for. 

Bus. Pilots and observers generally referred 
to their own machines as * buses,” but later 
in the war this term came to be regarded 
as rather bad form for some reason or 
other. 

CANTEEN MEDAL. Long service and good conduct 
medal earned by not getting crimed for 
drunks. 

CEILING (AN AEROPLANE’S). 
to which it will climb. 


Go away, run away—like a 


The highest point 
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Circus. The Circus was the name always given | of a leading light of the Royal Flying Corps, 
to the band of multicoloured and very fast | “They loop not, neither do they spin.” 
small scouting machines led by Richthofen, | GupBins. Stuff, personal belongings, stores, 
the leading German airman, from the begin- | «ec. 


machines, which generally made their | HEcTIC sHow. Dangerous flying. 


appearance fifteen or twenty at a time, were | Hor arr. Not war slang, as it was used before 
painted with all the colours of the rainbow, 1914, but very frequently heard in the 
red, blue, green, in stripes, stars, and Futur- corps in reference to the reports of those 
istic effects, and the picture they presented pilots or observers who were inclined to 
as they appeared from behind a cloud on a report rather more important enemy move- 
fine summer’s day, while terrifying to the ments on the ground than they had actually 
last degree, was certainly striking enough observed. 
to justify the name of the “ Circus.” Hun. Applied to the enemy, of course, but more 
Cocxeir. The observer’s compartment in an usually understood in the Royal Flying 
aeroplane, with its machine-gun, ammuni- | Corps to apply to an officer undergoing a 
tion, Very light, pistol, and other fighting course of instruction as a pilot. 
paraphernalia, was called the cockpit. |Joy-RIDE. A flight undertaken for purposes 
CoLpD (YOU LEAVE ME). You annoy me. of pleasure (sic) or sight-seeing. z 
Comic BUSINEss. Flying. | Joy-sticK. In simple language, the lever which 
Conk our (To). To give out, to fail. An aero- was pulled back if the machine were required 
plane engine never failed, it always ‘ conked | to go up, and pushed forward if it were 
out.” | required to go down. 
CONTOUR CHASING. Flying very low. LAD OF THE VILLAGE. Cheery companion. 
CoucH up. Speak out. /MANGLE. An affectionate (or otherwise) nick- 
DATE (TO HAVE A). To have an appointment. | name for a machine-gun. 
DEATH WARMED UP (TO FEEL LIKE). To feel ill. | MUTTON-FISTED. Heavy on controls of plane. — 
DECK (OFF THE). Leaving the ground. |Orrice. The pilot’s seat. With its many in- 
DEEP END (TO GO OFF THE). ‘To get excited or | struments, writing-pad, speaking-tube, &c., 
angry. the name was an apt one. 


Doc-ricHt. A fight between large numbers of |ONE OF THE Boys. Cheery companion. 
scout machines, during which, owing to the OUTFIT. Squadron. ; 
terrific speed and high manceuvring powers | PANCAKE LANDING (To). To lose flying speed 
of their craft, the pilots often found them- | and drop vertically. (Vide inf.: Pile up one’s 
selves obliged to devote all their time and | bus.) a 
efforts to avoiding collisions, rather than to | Pass our (To). To die. 
bringing down the enemy. Collisions were, | PILE UP ONE’S BUS (TO). To crash. 
indeed, only too frequent in the course of Owing to him losing Owing to his engine 


these “scraps,’”? and accounted for many his prop he pan- stopping (propeller 
casualties. With so large a number of! caked landing, and ceasing to revolve) 
machines manoevring at high speed in so. piled up his bus, he did not have 
small a space, bullets too were apt to reach, with the result that flying speed ahd 
friend instead. of foe. | he went bar-poo and dropped vertically, 
FaGGot, you! (you OLD). Yousilly old woman.| was wonky for a erashing his  aero- 
FLAMING ONIONS. An anti-aircraft device of the long time afterwards. plane, with the result 
Germans, the precise nature of which, or its | that he lost his nerve 
means of propulsion, seems never to have | and didn’t thorough- 
been clearly established. Its object was | ly regain it for a long 
clearly to set fire to the machine. Seen | time afterwards. 


from close quarters this projectile appeared | Proc. Food. 


to take the form of a sequence of green | Quirk. The name given to the B.E. type of 


flaming spheres; by the manner in which | machine. which, while stable, was a very 
they followed each other up and then fell | slow and stately sort of craft. 

after reaching the top of their trajectory Rott (To). To turn the machine completely over 
many pilots and observers thought that ; sideways. <A side-loop. 


they were joined together, and some indeed | RUMBLE TO IT (TO). Grasp the meaning of. 
claimed to have seen the string or wire.|SNAFFLED. Caught. 

In any case, they must have been very dis- | Snip. Easy. 

appointing to the Germans, for there was SrTaut (To). To keep the nose pointing upwards 


never an authenticated instance of a machine | until the machine automatically loses flying 

having been brought down by them. | speed and falls out of control. Often done 
Fruip. A flight (or, to fly). H unintentionally with disastrous consequences. 
FLYING KITE. Aeroplane. _Spot oF BOTHER. A little trouble. 
Four-FLUSHER. A cheat or “swanker.”’ |SrouT FELLow. A brave man. 


GapGEeT. Almost any instrument or device on} StuntTinG. Elaborate flying. 
an aeroplane was, and probably still is, a THRusTER. A zealous or keen person. Often 
gadget. applied to a strafing colonel or general. 
GROUND-WALLAHS. The term by which those TAXI-DRIVER. Pilot. 
officers of the corps whose duties, either WritTE-orr. A complete and hopeless crash, by 
technical or administrative, did not take | which the machine was placed absolutely 
them into the air, were known. In the words | beyond all hopes of any further use, and its 
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number had consequently to be ‘“ written : Zoom (To). 
off” in the records of the corps. | 


Wonky. 
(Vide sup. : 


Having lost one’s nerve; 
Pile up one’s bus.) 


jumpy. 


To cull the nose the up 


sharply, so that it has the appearance of 


leaping upwards. 


A spectacular, but occa- 


sionally dangerous, action. 


PRINCIPAL LONDON COFFEE-HOUSES, 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


(See 12 S. vii. 485; ix. 85, 105, 143, 186, 226, 286, 306, 385, 426.) 
(An asterisk denotes that the house still exists as a tavern, inn or public-house 


and Punch- 
owl. 
*Rosemary Branch 


Row’s 

Royal Artillery 
Royal Oak .. 
Royal Swan 
Royal Tent 
Rummer .. 


Rummer 


Rummer 
Rummer 
Rustal’s 
*Sadler’s Arms 
St. Andrews 


St. George’s 


St. George’s 
*St. John’s.. 


St. Luke’s Head and 
Eight Bells 

St. Martin’s-le-Grand 

Salopian 


Salutation .. ae 


Salutation 


—in many cases rebuilt.) 


Redman’s Row, Stepney si 
Camber- 


the 


Southampton Street, 


we 

At the Bridge foot in 
Borough 

Woolwich Common 


Wandsworth 

Kingsland Road 

Silver Street (now Beak Street), 
Golden Square 

Labour-in-Vain Hill 


Queen Street, Cheapside 


Chancery Lane .. 

James Street, Covent Garden . 
Sherrard Street, Golden Square 
Swallow Street .. 

The Hermitage, W. apping 

St. Mary Axe 

Mount Street. 

St. John’s Gate, Clerkenwell 


Red Lion Street, Spitalfields 


Newgate Street 
Charing Cross 


St. Katherine’s Court near the 
Tower 
Nicholas Lane, Lombard Street 


TAVERNS, AND INNS IN THE 


1794 
1749 


1744 
1781 


1720 
1732 
1733 


1739 


Larwood, p. 388, 


Thornbury, vi. 287-8. 
Larwood, p. 238. 
Daily Courant, Feb. 19. 


Simpson’s * Suburban Taverns,’ p. 
42 

Levander, A.Q.C., vol. xxix., 1916. 

Levander, A.Q.C., vol. xxix., 1916. 


Lane’s *‘ Masonic Records,’ 1886, p. 
69. 

Heiron’s ‘ Ancient Freemasonry,’ 
1921. 

* Parish Clerks’ Remarks of London,’ 
p. 12 


Clockmakers’ p. 196. 


Larwood, p. 38 

Timbs’s Clubs.’ "Kept by Theophilus 
Brawn, who afterwards kept 
Brawn’s Head in Bond Street. 

Daily Post, Oct. 7. 

London Daily Post, Feb. 17. 

Lane’s ‘ Masonic Records,’ 1886, p.65. 

Lane’s ‘Masonic Records,’ 1886, p.65. 

Heiron’s ‘ Ancient Freemasonry,’ 
1921, 

Heiron’s 
1921. 


London Daily Post, Feb. 25. 
Heiron’s ‘ Ancient Freemasonry, 
21 


1921, 
Affidavit of the printer of peut 
* Essay on Woman,’ Aug. 3 
Levander, A.Q.C., vol. xxix., 1916. 


‘Ancient Freemasonry” 


General Advertiser, July 22. 

‘* Rather snug than elegant. It is 
much used by military heroes, 
where, under the brokerage of 
little Whiting, they sell, exchange 
and barter their commissions as 
conveniency may dictate.” 

Daily Post, Oct. 3. 


* Parish Clerks’ Remarks of London,’ 
PEL. 


Pp: 

Daily Journal, Mar. 10. ‘‘ Lost in 
Lombard Street, a middle sized 
white dog with smooth hair and 
liver coloured spots. Whoever 


brings him to Mrs. Jackson at the 
Anchor and Crown over against 
the Salutation Tavern in Lombard 
Street, shall have five shillings 
reward.”’ 

London Daily Post, Nov. 16. 


1707 
1750 
1732 
1736 
1720 
1744 
1759 
1784 
1753 
1753 
1749 
1768 
769 
1793 
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Salutation 


Sam’s 
Sam's 
Sams 
Sandal’s 


Saracen’s Head 


*Saracen’s Head 


Saracen’s Head 


Saracen’s Head 
Saracen’s Head 


Saracen’ s 
Say's 


Seagoe’s 


Seven Bells 

Shakespear’s Head 

Shepherd and Flock 

Shepherd and Shep- 
herdess 


Shepperd and Goat.. 


Ship 
Ship 
Ship 


Thames Street, north ‘sie: be- 
tween St. Mary’s Hill and 
Botolph Lane 

Near the Custom House 

Ludgate Hill 

Covent Garden Piazza 


“Over against the Customs 
House.” 


Aldgate High Street, south side 


Camomile Street, near Bishops- 
gate 


Friday Street, north of Watling 
Street. Premises now occu- 
pied by J. and C. Boyd and 
Co., Ltd. 


Little Carter Doctors’ 


Commons 


Lane, 
Cheapside 


Bread Street 
Ludgate Hill 


Holborn 


Dove Court, Lombard Street .. 
Hampstead Heath 
Leading to Islington} .. oe 
Islingtont 


Near Fleet Bridge 


Borough High Street, above the 
then St. Thomas’s ere 
Threadneedle Street .. 


Paul’s Chain, Doctors’ Commons 
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* Survey.’ 
Levander, A.Q.C., vol. xxix., 1916. 


Daily Courant, May 29. 
London Daily Post, Mar. 5. 
Shakespear's Head,’ i. 134. 

Kept by Hankby. 

Post Boy, Feb. 24. Proposals for the 
Joynt Adventure in the £1,500,000 

lottery. 

‘ Parish Clerks’ Remarks of London,’ 
p. 388. 

Roeque’s ‘ Survey.’ 

Daily Post, Oct. 17. 

* Parish Clerks’ Remarks of London,’ 
p.. 

Rocque’s ‘ Survey.’ 

Shown on Ogilvy and Morgan’s 
London Survey’d.’ 

*A New View of London,’ i. 73. 

‘ Parish Clerks’ Remarks of London,’ 
p- 395. 

Rocque’s ‘ Survey.’ 

* London Topographical 
1907, iv. 98. 

Shown on Ogilvy and Morgan’s 
London Survey d. 

‘ Parish Clerks’ Remarks of London,’ 


p. 391. 

“London ‘Topographical Record,’ 
1907, iv. 56. In 1844, Roman 
wells and pavement were found, 
18ft. beneath. 

‘ Parish Clerks’ Remarks of London.’ 

‘London ‘Topographical Record,’ 
1903, ii. 84. 

Chevallier N. & 
Mar. 5, 1921, p. 

London Chronicle, May 5 

Public Ledger, May 3. 

Levander, A.Q.C., vol. xxix., 1916. 

Copy of Court Rolls of the Manor. 

Levander, A.Q.C., vol. XXiX., 1916. 

Daily Advertiser, May 6. “The Long 
room at the Shepherd and Shep- 
herdess in the footway leading to 
Islington from Old Street is gen- 
teely fitted up for the reception of 
gentlemen and ladies with the best 
of liquors, coffee, tea and hot 
loaves every day. A neat cold 
bath at , Sixpence each time of 
bathin 

“XVITIth Century,’ ii. 395. 

Marriages within the rules of the 
Fleet were performed here. 

Horwood’s ‘ Map of London.’ 


Record,’ 


Simpson’s 
Masonry.’ 

Lane’s ‘ Handy Book,’ p. 167. 

: re Clerks’ Remarks of London,’ 
p. 3 

Rocque’ s * Survey.’ 

Heiron’s ‘Ancient Freemasonry,’ 
1921. 

Public Advertiser, Feb. 18. 

‘London Topographical 
1906, iii. 164. 


‘City Taverns and 


Record,’ 


+ Possibly the same house. 
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Ship 


Ratcliffe Cross 
Ship and Castle 


Cornhill 


Ship and pecamcutid Ratcliffe Highway 


Shipton’s Swithin’s Alley, near ‘the 
changet 
Sir John Falstaff By the Mews, Charing Cross 


AND thin 
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Daily Advertiser, Oct. 29; Mac. 
michael’s ‘ Charing Cross,’ p. 49. 

Levander, A.Q.C., vol. xxix., 1916, 

Nov. 9 “This day a fowl was 
roasted in a wonderful sun kitchen 
on the top of the Ship and Castle 
Tavern in Cornhill. The machine 
was composed of about a hundred 
small convex glasses.” 

Larwood, p. 331. 

Daily Courant, Nov 2 22. 


Midd. and Herts ‘N. & Q.,’ 
iii. 198. 


Ex- 1711 


1732 1897, 


+ Swithin’s Alley, which later became Sweeting’s Alley, ra ran from. Threadneedie Street to Cornhill. 


The site is now an open space on the east side of the Royal Exchange. 


with St. Swithin’s Lane. 


(To be continued.) 


It should not be confused 


J. PAUL DE CastTRo, 


GEORGE ETHEREGE. 


THERE are accounts of this worthy (who 
not only was Regius Professor of Greek in 
the University of Oxford, but also taught 
music and practised medicine), in the 
‘D.N.B.’ and in Gillow’s ‘ Bibliographical 
Dictionary’ and elsewhere, but these 
accounts do not mention the name of his 


wife or the date of his death, which, 
perhaps, some correspondent can now 
supply. 


Dom Norbert Birt, in ‘The Elizabethan 
Religious Settlement,’ at p. 446, says :-— 

William Herle, ...the spy and informer, 
wrote to Cecil on 19 March, 1571-2, accusing a cer- 
tain James Chillester of coining, Ke. Amongst 
other items of his supposed misdemeanours 
appears: ‘‘ He hath been a means for the de- 
livery of one Dr. Edriche. a physician, out of the 
Marshalsea upon his bond and another’s, who are 
of no value, which Edriche was there for Popery 
and Massmongering about Oxford, and is of so 
great malice towards the Queen’s proceedings and 
against this present state as none can be more: 
but Chillester wisheth he might deliver all the 
Papists out of prison by such colourable means.’’* 
Dr. George Etheridge, thus referred to, lived 
till 1588. He had been in trouble since early in 
the reign. The Council thus dealt with him: 
** St. James’s, 23 Nov., 1564. A Letter to the 
Sheriff of Oxfordshire and Henry Norris, Esq., to 
cause one George Etheridge of Thame in Oxford- 
shire, physician, to be sought for and apprehended, 
and sent to the Commissioners for causes eccle- 
siastical, and to send all such books as they shall 
find worthy the knowledge of the said Commission- 
ers—to answer sundry notorious disobediences in 
eauses of religion.”+ He was a schoolmaster 
as well as a medical man, and one of his pupils was 


* Lansd. MS. 13, No. 61. 
Herle’s methods, cf. Cotton 


For an insight into 
MS., ‘Caligula,’ 


c. iii. passim. 
Ibid., 982, f. 125. 


the distinguished William Giffard, afterwards 
Archbishop of Rheims.’’* 

In a list of recusants dated Nov. 24, 1577, 
relating to the university and town of. Ox- 
ford, is this reference to him (Cath. Ree. 
Soc., xxii. 97) :— 

Mr. Etheridge, an Auntient Mr of arte, worthe 
200li in goodes and leases, commeth never to the 
ehurche nor his housholde, he receiveth preystes 
in serving men’s apparel disguysed, besides a 
great number of the towne and contrey that 
suspitiousely resort to his house, to heare a masse. 

To this, the late Hon. Mrs. Bryan Staple- 
ton appends the note :— 

A list of recusants at large in 1592 includes 
George Etheridge, convicted Physician, Professor 
of Greek in Corpus Christi College, Oxford, ex- 
pelled for his Faith 1612. 

Her death prevented the notes being 
corrected by her (C.R.S., xxii. 10), and 
this date (1612) is certainly wrong, as 
Etherege was expelled from his Regius 
Professorship in, 1559. 

In a list of recusants in the diocese of Ox- 
ford, dated Dec. 7, 1577, are mentioned 
(C.B.S., xxii. 112) 

George Etheredge of Thame, Mr of arte, and his 
wief ; Thomas, his sonne; Margaret Wansell, his 
maid: Dorothye, his maid. 

In the Exchequer Recusant Roll of 
Michaelmas, 1592, to Michaelmas, 1593, 
occurs the name of “ Maria Etheridge ux’ 
Thome Etheridge de Thame gen’ ” (C.R.S., 
xviil. 259). From this it would appear that 
George and his wife were dead and that 
Thomas was no longer a recusant. 

What was Mary’s maiden name ? 

Did Sir George Etherege (1635(?)-1691) 
belong to this family ? 

Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


* Wood, ‘ Athena,’ i., p. 191; Gillow, ii., p. 181. 
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as A DisyLLABLE. —Mr. Alfred 
Noyes, in his ‘ William Morris,’ p. 51, ex- 
presses his regret that Morris should have 
made two syllables of the word “ fire.” 
The ‘N.E.D.’ merely says, ‘“‘In poetry 
sometimes as two syllables.”” This is true 
enough, but too meagre to be illuminating. 
I suspect that the word began its career 
as a disyllable, in prose and in poetry alike, 
but was contracted into one syllable in the 
Elizabethan period. Subject to correction, 
let me cite a few examples : — 
Fourteenth century, attributed to Chaucer :— 
. . . Fro the fire us defend, 
Which that in hell eternally shall dure. 
Earl of Surrey, before 1547 :— 
The fire it cannot freeze, 
For it is not his kind. 
(Ed. 1854, p. 40. This infeed ante- 
dates the period of Elizabeth.) 
1565. Golding’s ‘ Ovid ’ :— 
His fier-foming steedes. 
1593. ‘ Richard the Second ’ :— 
He fires the prowd tops of the Easterne Pines. 
1601. ‘ Julius Ceesar :— 
Thus much fire from Brutus. 
1607. ‘ Coriolanus ’ :— 
. Or by the fires of heauen I'll leaue the foe. 
Before 1623. ‘ Macbeth ’ :— 
Fire, burn, and cauldron bubble (disyllable). 
1613. Donne :— 
—_ joyes bonfire, then, where loves strong 
Arts 
Make of so noble individual parts 
One fire of four in flaming eyes, and of two 


loving hearts. 
(Ed. 1669, p. 114.) 
1735. Pope :— 
Fire in each eye, and papers in each hand. 
(‘Prol. Sat.’) 
Should anyone wish to extend this list, 
I suggest that instances of “ fire’ as a line- 
end are a little ambiguous, and should be 
avoided. The word “ prayer” was also 
once a disyllable, and is still so pronounced 
in correct chanting. 


Ricuarp H. THORNTON. 
Portland, Oregon. 


“PECKS OF MuTTON.”’—This unusual 
expression (it is not ‘‘necks of mutton ”’) 
appears in the record of a city banquet 
given in 1556, and is quoted by Mr. C. R. 
Rivington in an interesting account of the 
Worshipful Company of Stationers from 
his pen, which has recently been privately 
printed. At the same feast ‘‘ 20 capons of 
grayse”’ were consumed, besides 20 other 
capons and many other tempting viands— 


yet the carver, I notice, only received a 
guerdon of 2s., while the cook and the 
butler received (between them) as much as 
£4 2s. 3d! R. B. 


Upton. 


Tue Arms or Leeps.—The following 
paragraph appeared in a _ conspicuous 
place in The Morning Post of December 3, 
1921 :— 

THe ARMS OF LEEDS. 


After 300 years of heraldic inaccuracy in the 
matter of the Borough Arms (now the City 
Arms) Leeds has at last set itself right with 
Heralds’ College. Soon after Charles I. 
ascended the throne Leeds added certain un- 
authorised embellishments to its shield, and has 
borne them ever since, without the smallest 
title. The fault was discovered recently, and 
steps were taken to set it right. The Corpora- 
tion received yesterday from the College of 
Arms the confirmation of their blazonry. <A 
helmet has been inserted under the owl of the 
crest. 

A helmet and crest for a corporation is 
nonsense, and makes the arms merely the 
private shield of the mayor. One would 
like to see the production, and the sort of 
helmet used! Surely it is time that 
heralds were appointed with special know- 
ledge, and an examination in advanced 
heraldry was passed before appointment. 
Whatever faults there were in the Leeds 
arms none can be more ridiculous than a 
crest and a helmet. E. E. Cop. 


MonuMENTAL INSCRIPTION AT ARRAS.— 
One of the few uninjured headstones in the 
Communal Cemetery at Arras bears the 
following inscription :— 

A la Mémoire 
d’une mére chérie et vénérée. 
Sepulture 
de Madame Louise Joséphine 
Jeanne Thérése 
BARONNE BONAERT 
née & Ypres en lannée 1745 
douariére de messire Charles Joseph 
comte BoUDART DE COUTURELLES 
Chevalier de lordre royal 
et militaire de St. Louis 
Major au régiment 
de Rohan-Rochefort 
Chambellan de leurs altesses 
électorales et palatines de Baviére. 
Elle est décédée & Arras 
le 14 janvier 1823. 
Sa famille recommande 
son dime aux priéres des chrétiens 
qui visitent ce lieu 
de regrets et de larmes. 
Requiescat in pace. 


F, H. 
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Queri (décédé depuis), que cet écusson est certaine- 
ueries. ment anglais, et il donnait, comme familles 

WE must request correspondents desiring in- | anglaises ayant ces armoiries, la liste que 
formation on family matters of only private interest | voici :— 


to affix their names and addresses to their queries | Horsey, Counties of Dorset and Somerset. 
| Cormer, Scottish. 


in order that answers may be sent to them direct. | 
Corsair, Scottish. 


ARMES ET KCUSSONS ANGLAIS A LA. 


Horsefall. 
CATHBDRALE DE BAYONNE. | _ Lloyd, Cheshire. 
> Conway. 
(See 11 S. xii. 8.) | Vaughan. 


Dans votre numéro du 3 juillet 1915, des Tous ces préliminaires acquis, je voudrais 
si intéressantes ‘Notes and Queries,’ vous vous prier d’ouvrir encore les colonnes de 
m/’aviez fait le grand honneur d’insérer, p. 8, | ‘Notes and Queries’ & la solution définitive 


une note sur les ‘ Armes et Ecussons anglais 


& la Cathédrale de Bayonne.’ 

J’y demandais le concours des lumiéres de 
vos lecteurs pour élucider quelques ob- 
scurités de cing écussons. 

Avec une amabilité et une compéténce de 
haute distinction, me répondit (11 
xii. 55), d’une facon trés satisfaisante, pour 
quatre de mes questions. 

La plus importante, laissée en souffrance, 
était celle-ci: ‘* Trois tétes de cheval, posées 
en profil 2 et 1.” 

SICILE répondit simplement : cet écusson 
** promet quelques résultats du point de vue 
britannique.” J’ajoute simplement que 
cet écu ne semble pas timbré d’un chapeau 
ecclésiastique. 

Il pourrait représenter les écussons de 
quelque général ou de quelque gouverneur 
anglais & Bayonne ou en Aquitaine, de 1152 
& 1451. 

Il m’a été affirmé que les trois tétes de 
cheval constituaient les armoiries de la 


famille anglaise de Horsley ou de Horsey. | 


Au moyen age, Sir John Horsley portait : 
d’azur, & 3 tétes de cheval coupées d’or, 
bridées d’argent, posées 2 et 1, de profil. 
Au temps d’Henri VI., Sir John de Horsleye 
ou Horslye portait & peu prés les mémes 
armes. 

Dans la méme famille, tant6t les brides 
sont étroites, tantdt larges; les tétes sont 
quelquefois d’argent, sur champ de gueules. 

Ces dessins correspondent-ils & celui de la 
Cathédrale de Bayonne? Impossible de 
vous le dire d’une maniére précise, car, ici, 
Vécu de pierre a complétement perdu toute 
couleur. 

On y voit simplement trois tétes de cheval 
bridées, de profil & droite, 2 et 1, en relief de 
pierre. 

Il y a 15 ans, M. Davenport, l’expert du 
British Museum, écrivait, & ce sujet, & un de 
mes bons amis, M. Wentworth Webster 


de cette question. 

Quel serait le général ou le gouverneur 
‘anglais, ayant une situation prépondérante 
/en Aquitaine ou & Bayonne méme, qui, entre 
/ 1152 et 1451 et, d’une facon plus précise 
‘encore, entre 1400 et 1451, aura pu faire 
| placer son écu, de trois tétes de cheval, a la 
|7@ travée du collatéral sud de la Cathé- 
'drale de Bayonne, au-dessus de la petite 
rosace dufond? (CHaNorInE DARANATZ. 
| Secrétaire de Mgr. !Evéque de Bayonne. 
Day or THE WEEK OF CHRIsT’s BirtH.— 
Is there any tradition East or West as to 
_the day of the week on which Our Blessed 
| Lord was born in Bethlehem ? 
| St. SwItTHr. 
| THe Firra PETITION IN THE LorD’s 
| PRAYER.—TI have been endeavouring, with- 
| out success, to trace the origin of the version 
'of this petition prescribed in the liturgy of 
‘the Church of England. In the Authorized 
| Version of the Gospels, it stands in Matthew 
vi. 12, ‘‘ And forgive us our debts as we 
forgive our debtors,’ which is altered in the 
Revised Version to *‘ as we also have forgiven 
our debtors.”” The reason for thus changing 
the verb to the preterite is not apparent, 
seeing that in the Greek os kai jpeis 
Tos the verb ddievev is the 
first person plural, present tense, of dpinu. 
In Cranmer’s Bible (1541), and all later 
editions which I have at hand to consult, 
ra and ros dperéras are rendered 
“debts ’’ and “‘debtors,’”” which of course 
are the true meaning of the words. So far 
as I can ascertain, the gloss ‘trespass ” 
first occurs in Cranmer’s Bible, which 
renders Luke xi. 4, “‘ And forgave us our 
synnes: For even we forgeve every man 
that treaspaseth us.” 

In the Church of Scotland it is the prac- 
tice to offer the Lord’s Prayer in the exact 
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form given in the Authorized Version of parte, c. 9, published in 1626), and in 


St. Matthew’s Gospel, which must give rise 
to some perplexity in the conscience of those 
worshippers who are not in the habit of for- 
giving their debtors in the literal sense. In| 
the liturgy of the Church of England, the 
word “ trespasses ’’ has been substituted for 
“debts,” and “them that trespass against 
us”? for “our debtors.” That makes it 
easier ; but the fact remains that the plein | 
meaning of is “debts” and of | 
“‘a debtor.” How, when and) 
under what authority was the change made | 
in the English liturgy ? 

HERBERT MAXWELL. 


Monreith. 


THE CANDLEMAS REVELS AT THE INNS OF 
Court.—Will any legal reader tell me where 
T can find out at which Inn of Court the Lord 
Chancellor was present at the Candlemas 
Revels in a given year (1677-78) ; also, what 
was the “ancient song’? sung by ‘“ Toby 
Aston” at the last revel held in 1733-34 ? 
(See Bellot’s ‘ Inner and Middle Temple.’) 

RESTORATION. 


St. PETER THE PrRoup, Lonpon.—The 
parish register of Much Hormead records two 
marriages of daughters of Thomas and Joan 
Brand of Much Hormead, Herts. On July13, 
1600, Thomas Delawood married Joan Brand, 
and on the next day Hugh Everitt married | 
Maria Brand. The ceremonies took place | 
at the church of St. Peter ye Proude, | 
London, and were performed by Thomas 
Taylor, viear there (ibid.). 

I should like information concerning this 
church. Is it the same as St. Peter le Poer 
in Old Broad Street ? And was Thomas 
Taylor, who we know was vicar of Much 
Hormead, vicar of that parish also ? 

The Brand family, the ancestors of Vis- 
count Hampden, resided at that time at 
Parsonage Farm, Much Hormead, which, | 
like many other susbtantial country homes, 
has now disappeared by the hand of man. 

Hersert C. ANDREWS. 

Victoria and Albert Museum. 


“SAPIENS DOMINABITUR ASTRIs.”—I | 


should be glad to know the earliest occur- | 


Spanish by Solorzano (‘La Gardufia de 
Sevilla,’ c. 12, published in 1634), Lope de 
Vega (‘Lo Que Ha de Ser, iii. 4), and 
Calderon (‘La Vida es Suefio,’ twice, ‘La 
Cisma de Inglaterra,’ ii., ‘El Jardin de 
Falerina,’ i.). It is also to be found in 
‘Gil Blas,’ iv., c. 4, and no doubt in many 
other places. The earliest instance I can 
date occurs in the ‘ Epigrammata’ of 
Audeenus, published in 1606 :— 

Fata regunt fatuos, sapiens dominabitur astris : 

Non fatum, at fato se regit ipse suo. 
(iii. 186.) 
It is hard, though, to see why this should 
have become such a common saying in 
Spain. I remember seeing the phrase in a 
Latin hexameter poem, written, I think, by 
an Italian, but as I neglected to follow 
Captain Cuttle’s advice, I do not recollect 
the name of the work or the author. Can 
anyone trace the saying further back ? 
HERBERT W. GREENE. 


Tue Bison: A DyInG Race. 
—Mr. Asquith at Newcastle recently referred 
to “the ancient and even distinguished 
pedigree of the Diehard.” Curiously enough, 
the Russian equivalent of that term, 
much in use before the war, was the name 
of an animal of very ancient and distinguished 
pedigree indeed—the ‘zubr.” This was 
the bison or European wild ox (Bos bonasus) 
directly descended from the extinct auroch 
(Bos taurus primigenius), and distinguished, 
according to the ‘Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica,’ from the common ox, among other 
respects, by the powerful muscles attached 
for the support of its massive head, forming 
a hump on the shoulders. It was further 
differentiated from its nearer relative by 
having 14 instead of 13 pairs of ribs. “* There 
is a herd somewhat in the condition of park 
animals in the Forest of Bielitsa in Lithu- 
ania, where it is protected by the Tsar, but 
nevertheless it is gradually dying out. In 
1862 the Lithuanian bisons numbered over 
1,200, but by 1872 they had diminished to 
528, and in 1892 they were only 491.” 
They were also protected by the Tsar in some 
of the Caucasian Forests (Kuban). 

Where are now these “zubrs” with their 


rence of this saying. Such collections of picturesque humps and distinctive ribs ? 
quotations as I have been able to consult | Ts it a fact, as I am informed, that some are 
either omit it or simply say ‘‘ Proverb.’’ to be found in England, not far from New- 
It was very popular in Spain in the seven-| castle, carefully preserved, that they have 
teenth century, and is quoted verbatim by} been known to break out occasionally, 
Yafiez y Rivera, “Y asi dijo el poeta,| bellowing and roaring loud (a hot condition 
s.d.a.” (‘El Donado Hablador, segunda of the blood supposed by some to have given 
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rise to that very expressive word “ exu- 
berant”’), that they are really quite harm- 
less, and that after these outbursts they in- 
variably return to their reserves looking 
very dejected? Some must go astray, 
however. It would be interesting to know 
how these fare on their own. 

«These survivals of a dying race—the species 
is now quite extinct in Russia—deserve the 
notice of our savants. 

VALENTINE J. O’ Hara. 
Authors’ Club, London. 


CLOCKMAKERS.—Can anybody give in- 
formation about John Coates, London, 
of about 1730; or John Lacy, Portsmouth, 
about 1800 or earlier. I have good clocks 
by them and both in cases of the fine old 
Domingo mahogany. A. G. Katy. 

Maltby, Yorks. 


CapTaAIN RoBEeRT PooLe, NAvIGATOR.— 
The Somerset County Herald, Nov. 12, 1921, 
publishes an interesting memorial of this 
early navigator from his tomb at Staple- 
grove :— 

Sacred to the memory of Captain Robert Poole, 
a man distinguished alike by an enterprising 
spirit and inflexible integrity. He crossed the 
Equator to and from the Pacifig Ocean twenty- 
two times, passed Cape Horn seventeen times, 
sailed once around the globe, and likewise to the 
74th degree of North Latitude and to the 62nd 
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mention of Joseph Poole in the accounts of 
Captain Cooke, Sir Joseph Banks, or else. 
where. RussELL MARKLAND, 


Wittam Spry or ExXeTer.—Can any 
reader give me any information regardi 
the pedigree of William Spry (died 1712) of 
Exeter, who married Sarah Harris of Hayne 
| (Nov. 29, 1677), granddaughter of Harris, the 
celebrated Recorder of Exeter. William 
| Spry had nine children, of whom :— 
| 1. Nathaniel Spry, Barrister-at-Law, of 
_London. Bequeathed £27,000 to Magdalene 
College, Oxford. 

2. Matthew, Bailiff of Exeter 1 
_ Mayor of Exeter 1735. 

3. John Spry, Archdeacon of ee 

C. H. S$. 


| 
| CLERIcAL INDEX Soctrty.—Several refer- 


ences to the activities of this society in 
connexion with the indexing of successional 
lists of clergy of the various dioceses have 
appeared in ‘N. & Q.’ during the past 
three years or so from the pen of Mr. J. W. 
‘Fawcett. I should be glad if further 
information can be made available, par- 
ticularly in regard to the conditions under 
which non-members are permitted to avail 
themselves of the fruits of the society’s 
labours in regard to given names. 
Wm. McMurray. 


degree of South Latitude, besides having per-| 


formed many other voyages to different parts | 


of the world. In seasons of trying difficulty 
and danger to which the nature of his avocation 
in the earlier part of his life often exposed him, 


he uniformly acknowledged and placed all reliance | 
on the wisdom and beneficence of an all-powerful | 


and over-ruling Providence, and in the quiet 
retirement in which his latter years were spent 
he was wont to recur to the more active scenes 


of his life in terms of heart-felt gratitude for) 


having been upheld by the wonderful goodness 
of God in protecting him thro’ the many dangers 
to which he had been exposed. OB. 5th May, 1833, 
AET. 72. 


Sacred to the memory of Joseph Poole, who, | 
after sailing round the Globe with Captn. Cook, | 


departed this life Oct. 3rd, 1791. 

Here lieth the body of Elizabeth Poole, wife 
of Captain Robert Poole, who departed this 
life Sept. 18th, 1825. 

In the same vault also lieth the body of Ann 
Poole, Relict of the above Captain Robert Poole, 
who departed this life July 8th, 1868. 

Sacred to the Memory of Grace Poole, who 
departed this life, June 10th, 1770. 


I was surprised to find no mention of this 
early circumnavigator in the ‘ D.N.B.,’ and 


should be glad to know if there are any re- | 


cords of him in contemporary literature, 
magazines, &c.; and also if there is any 


‘ LavenGRO.’—Is there any foundation in 
fact for the extraordinary story related in 
chap. xcix. of this work, wherein the Pos- 
tillion states that :— 

Rushing forward in the open space [in St. 
Peter’s, Rome], I confronted the horrible-looking 
old figure [Leo XII. or Pius VIII. ?] with the 
sugar-loaf hat, the sulphur-coloured garments, 
and shepherd’s crook, and shaking my fist at his 
nose, I bellowed out in English—‘‘ I don’t care 
for you, old Mumbo Jumbo, though you have 
fetish.” 

' Tam curious to know whether this incident 
actually occurred or was the fruit of Borrow’s 
\fertile imagination and dislike of Papal 
|Rome. I ean find nothing either in Knapp’s 
|‘ Life’ or his edition of this book con- 
| firming or rejecting it. J.B. McGOvERN. 

| St. Stephen’s Rectory, C.-on-M., Manchester. 


| GOD BLESS THE PRINCE OF WALES.’— 
1A recent work has it that the well-known 
‘words for which Brinley Richards com- 
posed his air for the Royal marriage in 1863 
were written by “* Louisa Gray,” this being 
Can, the real name 


apparently a pen-name. 
Pt W. B. H. 


_of the author be given ? 


i 
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‘“HuNGER STONE” IN THE RHINE. — 
T saw in an American financial paper last Replies. 


stone,” a sign which in the popular belief | (12S. ix. 370, 437, 474.) 


prognosticated a coming famine. Where | pag Clitheroe registers begin in 1570, but 


| 
is this stone ? L. L. K. from 1594 to 1653 they are very defective. 
| After that date they are continuous. Ihave 

A Missinc Caurc Brrer.—In or about | transcripts of these registers .as follows: for 


j | 
May, 1898, there was in the library of the | marriages to 1754, baptisms to 1778, and 


of rit ‘Short History contain. the following example 
| 
sylvania, 1716.’ On applying to the present | be ied 
principal of the school, an American friend | "03.1613 ('Theaker 
was told that the brief can no longer be found surname. The wife of Richard Theaker, of the 
and does not figure in the catalogue of the! Allies, Clitheroe, was buried Feb. 3, 1594/5.] 
library compiled many years ago. If! in February, 1656/7, the banns of Barton Hop- 
another copy of the brief is in existence, Word of [near Burley were published 
my friend in the United States | would be | Tempest Dugdall of Clitheroe, widow, was 
glad to have bibliographical particulars. | buried March 12, 1657. Tempest also occurs as the 
| Christian name of a boy, for on Dec. 29, 1690, 
Liber i the son of Richard Hey of Clitheroe, was 
THE GENDER OF “ have been P@puized. 
she ? Tf you can put me on the track of [This is not a misspelling of Noel, but the child was 
the desired information I shall be obliged. _ evidently christened after his father’s neighbours, 
F. J. H. | the Nowells of Little Mearley, whose pedigree may 
" ievers, the son o exander er, - 
PATRICK AND ERSON was schoolmaster of | mate, was christened July 31, 1681. [The ae 
Channelkirk, a parish in the upper part of | Veevers is still a common surname in this 
Lauderdale, Berwickshire, in 1664. He also. district.] 
held the post of kirk treasurer, and probably Fleetwood, the daughter of Elizabeth Paitfield, 


that of session clerk. I should esteem any WS baptized Jan. 29, 1684. [Ughtred Shuttle- 
information regarding him, the had a daughter christened Fleetwood May 1, 
parents, and whether he married and had Banister, son of Charles Halstead, was baptized © 
issue. JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. Jan. 23, 1698/9. 

39, Carlisle Road, Hove, Sussex. _ Mr. Major Moore, Master of the Grammar 
| School, Clitheroe, was buried March 10, 1692/3. 
| [Major, son of John More of Howcliffe (probably a 

0. 


GEORGE GERARD JOHNSON was admitted | : 
to Westminster School, July 18, 1785. 1693/4, Thompson 
Can any correspondent of ‘N. & Q.’ help was buried. 

me to identify him ? G. FE. RoB. | The following other names occur, which, 


1 however, are somewhat doubtful :— 

th at Wr was Ranold Sykes, buried Dec. 19, 1626. 
mitted on the foundation at Westminster’ Merill, daughter of Robert Wilkinson, born 
School in 1763, aged 13. He is described May 22, 1658. 
as the son of Thomas Johnston of Spanish | Edmund, son of Pearce Clough, baptized 


Town, Jamaica. I should be glad to learn Feb. 5, 1667. [The name occurs in s¢veral sub- 
| sequent entries and is always spelt ‘‘ Pearce.’’] 


further particulars of his parentage and | *"Oy ‘Feb. 15, 1603/4, Christian [not Christiana] 
career. G. F. R. B. the daughter of Richard Brown, was baptized, 
| [There are several subsequent examples of Chris- 

Tuomas Epwarps, LL.D.—Can any reader tian being used as a female name. ] 
throw light on this person? Fragments| I have not thought it worth while to 
from his MSS. were edited by Mrs. Mercy |extract the eighteenth-century examples 
Edwards and privately printed (Croydon, | of surnames being used as Christian names. 
1846). Date and place of birth and death|I should say they are not much, if at all, 
will oblige. ANEURIN Witriams. _ | more frequent than in the seventeenth cen- 
Menai View, North Road, Carnarvon. tury. I may, however, mention the entry of 
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the baptism on Dec. 4, 1751, of Walker, son | 
of James King, then incumbent of Clitheroe. 
This child was afterwards Dr. Walker King, 
Bishop of Rochester. 

During the period above mentioned as 
covered by my transcripts, the following are 
the only examples I have found of the use 
of more than one Christian name :— 


April 19, 1750, Thomas Colby Robinson, 
married. 


Oct, 11, 1752, Richard John Tetlow, married. 

Oct, 8, 1769, Thomas Willcock, son of 
Haighton, Gentleman, of Eadsford, baptized. 

July 31, 1775, Richard Corner, son of John 
Almand, baptized, and buried on Aug. 4, 1775. 

The register also contains the following 
entry :— 

Ellen, daughter of Robert Keighley Clark, 
Clitheroe, baptiaed Nov. 23, 1751. 

The child died and the entry of her burial 
is 

Ellen, daughter of Robert 
March 22, 1752. 

In going through the registers I came across 
the case of two brothers named Alty, who 
were christened Orson and Valentine re- 
spectively, though in the entry of the baptism 
of the former the clerk has entered the name 
as “ Ursin,’ but subsequent entries show 
that his name was Orson. 

There has recently been some correspond- 
ence in ‘N. & Q.’ on the subject of several 
children in the same family being given the 
same Christian name. I fancy that nearly 
every parish register would, if examined, 
show instances of this. I take the follow- 
ing from the Clitheroe registers :— 


Clark, buried 


John Webster (nephew of John Webster, the | 
author of ‘ Displaying of Supposed Witchcraft ’) | 


had a son Henry, baptized March 31, 1677, who | 
died and was buried Sept. 17, following. He had | 
another son, whom he also had baptized Henry on | 
Aug. 11, 1678. 

The following example occurs in the 
registers of Newport, Isle of Wight, which | 
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daughter of Mr. Thomas Cave, gent., and glover 
of Newport, but residing in the parish of Caris- 
brook, Aprill the 21, Anno Domini 1709, by Mr. 
John Gilbert, then Minister of Newport, at ye 
chappell in Carisbrook Castle, transferred from 
ye year 1709, by Saml Bourne, churchwarden with 
Mr. John Ivory, gent., Ann. Domini 1728. 

It will be noticed that this marriage was 
solemnized in the chapel of St. Nicholas in 
Carisbrooke Castle. In after years, when 
the bridegroom had become one of the 
churchwardens of Newport, he took the 
precaution of transferring the entry into. 
the Newport registers, no doubt thinking 
that the record of his marriage would be 
more safely preserved, and more readily 
found, there than in the registers of the 
Castle Chapel. Wm. 


Westwood, Clitheroe. 


Fiv—E Opp Quvertes (12 S. ix. 469).— 
1. In his ‘ Budget of Paradoxes,’ Augustus 
de Morgan, alluding to Bishop Wilkins’s 
| Scheme tor a universal language, in a notice 
ie a book called ‘ Dual Arithmetic: a New 
| Art,’ by Oliver Byrne, 1863, dealing with 
ithe use of a new method in arithmetic, 
| Says :-— 
| As asked of Wilkins’s 
“Where is the second man t 


universal language, 
o come from ? ” 


| De Morgan deals separately with Wilkins’s 
| essay on the subject, and in doing so says :— 
' One man may construct such a system— 

Bishop Wilkins has done it—but where is the 
|man who will learn it? The second tongue 
|makes a language, as the second blow makes a 
| fray. 


The original references are no doubt to 
be found in The Atheneum, from which the 
‘ Budget ’ is in the main extracted. C. 


3. W. J. G. asks, “‘ Who learned Spanish 
/so as to be able to read ‘ Don Quixote’ in 
| the original ?” 


This, one hopes, has been the case with 


record the burial in 1543 of two children of many students, though the popular induce- 
Willmott Gratwood, one on March 19 and | ment at present is that a knowledge of the 
the other on April 10, each of whom was' language qualifies one to become a bagman 


named John. (This also is an example 
of the use of a surname for a Christian 
name.) 

In connexion with a previous correspon- 
dence in this journal with reference to the 
entry in parish registers of marriages cele- 
brated elsewhere, the following entry in the 
Newport, Isle of Wight, registers is worth 
quoting :— 

Samuel Bourne, the son of Mr. Abram Bourne, 
of Leadenhall, married to Mrs. Anne Cave, 


in South America. 


But can what is wanted be the story 
given, from Pope’s conversation, in Spence’s 
* Anecdotes,’ p. 178 of S. W. Singer’s edition, 
1820 ? 


Lord Oxford was huddled in his thoughts, 
and obscure in his manner of delivering them.— 
It was he who advised Rowe to learn Spanish: 
and after ail his pains and expectations, only said : 
‘“Then, Sir, I envy you the pleasure of reading 
Don Quixote in the original.”—‘‘ Was not that 
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cruel ?”"—* I don’t believe it was meant so;| GENTLEMAN USHERS OF THE BLAcK Rop 


it was more like his odd way.” 

Johnson, who had the loan of Spence’s 
MS. from the Duke of Neweastle, when 
writing his * Lives of the English Poets,’ 
gives the story in his account of Rowe. 
The poet is there said to have applied 
to Lord Oxford for some public employment. 
The story is told with some different details 
in the Life of Rowe included in ‘“ the 
little trifling edition of the poets, printing 


by the Martins at Edinburgh, and to be | 


sold by Bell in London,” to quote Edward 
Dilly’s letter to Boswell, Sept. 20, 1777. 
EDWARD BENSLY. 


Vicr-ApMIRAL Sir CHRISTOPHER 
(12 S. ix. 461)—Mr. Grorce 8. Fry’s 
interesting note on the pedigree of this 
vicé-admiral makes no mention of a possible 
connexion with that of another contem- 
porary vice-admiral, a still more intimate 
acquaintance of Mr. Pepys, Vice-Admiral 
Sir John Minnes. Far be it from me to 
incur the strictures of the ‘‘ scientific ” 
genealogist by imagining that identity of 
name means identity of stock, but when 
we find two naval celebrities whose sur- 
names were phonetically and are sometimes 
literally the same, who were both men of 
Kent and were both descended out of 
Cinque Ports so inter-allied as Sandwich 
and Romney, I think a family connexion 
may be at least “looked for.” Mr. Fry 
apparently claims Judith, widow of John 
Mynge, of New Romney, as one of Sir 
Christopher Mings’s relations by marriage, 


and makes her sister of Sir Thomas Hamon | 
of Acrise, Kent; while, according to the | 
pedigree of Sir John (in Boys’s ‘ Sandwich’), | 


his sister Maria married T. Hammonds, 
a form common to the Hamons of Acrise 
and Hamonds of Nonnington, near Sand- 
wich. It is curious that Pepys makes no 
reference to any connexion between the 
two commanders. Sir John was a vain- 
glorious person, class-conscious of his half- 
brother’s alliance with the Royal Stuarts, 
and Sir Christopher's boisterous insistence 
on his shoemaker parentage may have 
kept them ‘cold cousins.”’ 
shoemaker and hoy-master, one could 


not be a burgess of Sandwich or Romney | 
without admission to some such craft. 


fraternity, and perhaps Mr. Pepys, like 


other merry men, saw his own jokes quicker 


than other people’s, and missed the point 
of Sir Christopher’s jocularity. 
Percy 


As to the! 


|(12 8. ix. 468).—Sir Henry Bellenden, son 
| of Lord Bellenden by his wite Mary, Countess 
;of Dalhousie, died before April 16, 1761, 
|for on that day Horace Walpole writes 
j to George Montagu :— 

You will be pleased with the anacreontic. 
written by Lord Middlesex, upon Sir Henry Bell- 
endine: I have not seen anything so antique for 
ages; it has all the fire, poetry, and simplicity 
of ‘ Horace.’ 

Ye sons of Bacchus, come and join 

In solemn dirge, while tapers shine 
Around the grape-embosséd shrine 

Of honest Harry Bellendine. 

Pour the rich juice of Bordeaux’s wine, 
Mix’d with your falling tear of brine, 
In full libation o’er the shrine 

Of honest Harry Bellendine. 

Your brows let ivy chaplets twine, 
While you push round the sparkling wine. 
And let your table be the shrine 

Of honest Harry Bellendine. 

No doubt this was very appropriate, as 
we are told his last illness came on imme- 
diately after an orgy which he gave “in 
honour of the house of Drummond.” 

Sir Henry left his house to his nephew. 
Lord Lorne, afterwards fifth Duke of 
Argyll, who married the beautiful Elizabeth 
Gunning. His brother, Lord Bellenden, and 
‘several others of the family were buried 
,at Westmill, a small village in Hertford- 
‘shire. There are many portraits of his 
sister, the famous beauty, Mary Bellenden. 
|at Inverary Castle, and possibly there may 
' be one of Sir Henry. 

CONSTANCE RUSSELL. 
Swallowfield Park, Reading. 


Sir Septimus Robinson appears to have 
sat twice to Sir Joshua Reynolds, in August, 
1761, and again in March, 1764. See Leslie 
_and Taylor’s * Life and Times of Sir Joshua 
‘Reynolds,’ vol. i., pp. 197, 202, 239. 
| G. F. R. B. 


CAPTAIN PEREGRINE BERTIE, R.N. (12 8. 
ix. 330).—Born March 13, 1741, third son 
lof Willoughby, third Earl of Abingdon, and 
| of Anna Maria, daughter of Sir John Collins, 
| Kt., who married his lordship at Florence in 
| August, 1727. 

Mr. Bertie entered the Royal Navy, pro- 
moted Lieutenant 1761, Commander 1762, 
and Post-Captain the same year, when he was 
appointed to command the frigate Shannon. 
Peace took place almost immediately and he 
‘entered politics and was Member for West- 
| bury, Wilts, 1768-74, and for Oxford City 
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1774 tillhis death. In 1782 he wasappointed possible, notwithstanding this, that the 
to command the Fortitude, 74, but she was grave for the entrails at Poictiers was 
paid off early in 1783, peace being declared.’ never marked, and that the body was never 
In 1787 he was in command of the Carnatic, removed from Chalus, so that the. tomb at 
74, and remained in her till the end of 1789. Fontevrault remained empty ? According 
He married a Miss Hutchins, May 7, 1790, to The Penny Magazine, when the antiquary 
and died on Aug. 20 following. | who dug up the heart at Rouen questioned, 
There was an earlier Captain Peregrine! in 1833, one of the Revolutionists who had 
Bertie, R.N., born Feb. 2, 1677, and fifth son mutilated the tomb at Fontevrault in 1793, 
of James, first Earl of Abingdon. After! the latter told him that he had found no 
passing through the subordinate ranks, he human remains there. 
was appointed to the command of the A leaden box in a museum at Rouen, 
Panther, 50, and was present in 1704 at the seen by the writer in 1889, contained the 
Battle of Malaga, and having formed part of ashes of the heart, and showed inside the 
the fleet escorting the Spanish Charles IIT. to | lid the inscription, “‘ Hie Jacet Cor Richardi 
Lisbon, was presented by him with his pic-| Cor Lionis, Dicti, Obit mcxcrx.” The 
ture and a purse of 100 guineas. His next| white marble effigy had not been repaired 
command was the Ruby, 50, which in 1707) or restored, but the other, seen by the 
convoyed, with four others, the outward-| writer at Fontevrault in the same year, 
bound fleet of 130 sail to Lisbon, and being was known to have been mutilated by the 
attacked by 14 French men-of-war, only one | Revolutionists, and seemed to have been 
of the convoy escaped capture or destruction; very much restored and freshly painted. 
Captain Bertie being carried prisoner into| The Castle of Diirnstein (left bank of the 
France, died in captivity near Rochefort in| Danube above Krems, Upper Austria) 
1709. A. G. Keraty. “was, according to Beattie’s * Danube,’ the 
os Chaplain, R.N., retd. | first prison of Richard after his capture by 
Maltby, Yorks. _Leopold. The writer spent the winter of 
Ricuarp Caur pe Lion (12 S. ix, 1886 at the town of that name, and_fre- 
353, 398).—The Penny Magazine, vol. vii., quently saw “ Richard’s Dungeon,” a 
(1838), p. 412, says that the marble effigy "oom cut in the solid rock under the castle, 
of Richard, now in the Cathedral of Rouen, then belonging to Prince Stahremberg. 


and the leaden box containing his heart, 
were buried under the pavement near the 
high altar in 1733, and dug up in 1838, 
thus, unlike most royal tombs, escaping 
the vandals of the French Revolution. The 
article also quotes the ‘Chronicle of 
Normandy,’ translating several lines from 
the Latin, as follows :— 

Poictiers entombs the entrails of the Duke. 
The guilty land of Chaluz delivers up his body 
to Fontevrault, which encloses it in marble, 
and thou, Normandy, thou containest the in- 
domitable Heart of the King. It is thus that 
this great Ruin is divided among three different | 
places. He was not one of those ordinary dead, | 
whom a single spot would contain. 

If, according to the above, Richard had. 
three tombs, the third (for the_entrails) | 
should not be at Chalus, but at Poictiers, | 
and the reference in the query to the finding | 
of a tomb of Richard at Chalus, in 1910, | 
must be a mistake. On the other hand, | 
Montfaucon, in his ‘ Antiquities of France’ | 
(English edition, London, Innys, 1750, 
plate 70), shows the tombs not only of | 
Richard, but of Henry and Eleanor at) 
Fontevrault, but speaks of no tomb of) 
Richard at Poictiers or Chalus. Can it be 


|There is another Diirnstein, on the north 
| boundary of Styria, near Friesach, in the 
| valley of the Oleza, which Murray (‘ South 
Germany, Route 250) thinks may have 
been the King’s prison. But Richard was 
captured, not near Friesach as Murray 
thinks, but at Erdberg in Moravia, about 
40 miles north of Vienna, and delivered to 
Hardmar of Kuenring, who owned the 
Danube castle (see Beattie’s ‘Danube,’ 
London, Virtue, n.d.—about 1860—p. 121). 
After Leopold delivered Richard to the 
Emperor Henry VI. he was imprisoned 
at the Castle Trifels, near Annweiler, in 
the Rhenish Palatinate (see Murray’s ‘ Rhine 
and North Germany,’ Route 104). Accord- 
ing to Murray, the romantic story of Blondel 
has been associated both with Trifels and 
Diirnstein, on the Danube. 
H. C. MERCER. 


Tue House or Harcourt (12 8. ix. 409, 
453, 495).—1, The antecedents of Bernard the 
Dane are unknown. Thereis no reason to sup- 
pose that the pirates who founded Normandy 
were ‘‘atavis editi regibus.” The alleged 
descent of the Harcourts from Bernard is 
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one of the usual inventions of pedigree-| 
makers. I believe that it was first put, 
together by La Roque, “un historien peu | 
serupuleux,” as Le Prévost calls him, | 
At all events the ingenious pedigree is to) 
be found in his massive ‘ Histoire Généalo- | 
gique de la Maison de Harcourt * (1662). 

2. The three Harcourts alleged to have been 
present at the battle of Hastings also seem 
to be imaginary, for Le Prévost writes 
of the English Harcourts :— 

Les généalogistes anglais leur ont fabriqué une 
filiation apocryphe, afin de les faire arriver dans 
ce pays dés l’époque de la conquéte. A cet) 
effet ils ont créé un Gervais, un Geoffroy et un | 
Arnold de Harcourt, qu’ils présentent comme. 
ayant assisté tous les trois 4 la bataille d’ Hastings. 
(Wace, ‘ Roman de Rou,’ ii. 266, note 3.) 
Planché (honest but credulous) resented | 
this assertion, but did not produce any) 
proof that the trio existed. On the other) 
hand, the French genealogists put forward, | 
as the representative of the Harcourts at 
Hastings, a certain Errand de Harcourt, 
of whom Le Prévost remarks that he is. 
“un personnage fort peu connu, et beau-| 


Genuit autem ex eadem idem Turulfus 
Hunfridum de Vetulis, patrem Rogerii 
de Bello Monte”? (Guillaume de Jumiéges, 
ed. Marx, 1914, p. 324). It will be seen 
that this implies, not that Anschetil de 
Harcourt was related to the descendants 


of Gunnor, but that Roger de Beaumont 


was related to them on one side and to 
Anschetil on another. But, as M. Marx 
observes :— 

Quant & ce Turquetil pére d’Anquetil de 

Harcourt nous ne savons rien de lui. La valeur 
de ces généalogies, quand elles ne sont pas corro- 
borées par un texte d’Orderic Vital ou par une 
charte, est toujours un peu suspecte. 
Writing in the twelfth century, from family 
traditions no longer to be relied on, Robert 
de Torigny cannot be trusted implicitly. 
Some of his genealogies seem to be quite 
correct, some are certainly wrong, others 
it is impossible to verify, so that we are left 
in exasperating uncertainty as to how much 
credit should be given to them (cf. my 
article, ‘The Sisters and Nieces of Gunnor, 
Duchess of Normandy,’ in The Genealogist, 
October. 1920, and January, 1921). 


coup moins authentique que son pére 3, According to La Roque, Errand de Har- 
Anquetil et son frére Robert ” (ibid.). | court died without issue, and the English 
Wace, the one authority for the presence | Harcourts descended from a cadet who 
of a Harcourt at the battle, states clearly' attached himself to King John and settled 
that it was the “ Sire de Herecort ”’ who was in England. But this is all wrong again. 
there (ibid.), but does not mention his name.; as the Hercourts are found in England 
Of course, Wace’s statements are to be taken’ eat a much earlier date. Their ancestor 
with caution, as he did not begin that part | seems to be a certain Anschetil ds Harcourt, 
of his poem dealing with the battle until whose name (as Dr. Round points out) 
more than a century after Hastings (¢f.| occurs on the Pipe Roll of 1130 and amongst 
Round, ‘ Feudal England,’ p. 407); and as the witnesses to a charter (probably temp. 
he had to work from oral tradition it is not) Stephen) of Roger, second Earl of Warwick 
surprising that he makes some remarkable (Ancestor, xi. 153-5). His Christian name 
blunders. Thus he would have us believe) suggests that he was connected with the 
that Roger de Beaumont took a leading Norman family, but proof is wanting. But 
part in the battle, although we know on’ apparently the English house could claim 
the first-class authority of William of! the rare distinction of a genuine male descent 
Poitiers that Roger was in Normandy,| from the twelfth century, and genealogists 
and it was his son Robert who fought! will regret that a family of such extreme 
at Hastings. “Richard de Beaumont”; antiquity hes become extinct in the male 
in the query must be a mistake, as the name’ line. G. H. WHIrTeE. 
Richard was not used by this family of 23, Weighton Road, Anerley. 
Beaumont. | 
The alleged connexion of the Harcourts | 


ith th : | 208).—The following extract from Mr. 


suspect that it is based on a careless mis-_ of ‘ Collected Papers ’ in the “* biographical ”’ 


reading of a passage in Robert de Torigny’s | edition of Dickens's works may partly 
continuation of William of Jumiéges, R. DaRTLE 

where we are told that a sister of the Duchess; The 
many of us firs earnt to Know our icKkens, Was 
Gunnor married Thorold de Pontaudemer, revised by the author during the last years of 
and that: ‘“‘Hujus Turulfi frater fuit/ his life. ‘To it he added the descriptive head- 
Turchetillus, pater Anschetilli de Harecurt.| lines which have since been preserved in other 


DIcKENS: PaGE-HEADINGS (12 S. ix. 
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copyright reprints, and the text which was the 
last to pass under his correction has always 
been regarded as the standard text of Dickens. 

Mr. Waugh was of course referring to| 
the editions published by Chapman and| 
Hall. The edition largely illustrated by | 
Barnard is the ** Household”’ edition, the | 
publication of which, in parts, commenced 
in 1870. I believe it will be found that the 
** Charles Dickens Edition” is the earliest 
in which descriptive page-headings appeared, 
and that all previous editions, including 
the firsts, have only the title of the book 
as headings. Any differences in these 
found in issues published after the ‘‘ Charles 
Dickens ’’ cannot have been made by the 
author. T. W. TYRRELL. 

St. Elmo, Sidmouth. 


QUOTATIONS ON CHEESE (12 8S. x. 188, 
235, 255, 335, 455).—The second saying 
at the last reference is recorded in a, pre- 
sumably, earlier, and certainly in a more 
euphonious form, by Ray, ‘ Collection of | 
English Proverbs,’ p. 40, ed. 1678, among | 
the ‘ Proverbs and Proverbial Observations | 
belonging to Health, Diet and Physick,’ | 

Cheese it is a peevish elfe, | 
It digests all things but it self. 
Ray’s note calls this a translation of 
“that old rhythming Latin verse, ‘ Caseus 
est nequam quia digerit omnia sequam.’”? | 
For digerit we may read concoquit. The) 
line, for which Ray gives no reference, .is 
one of the precepts of the * Schola Saler- 
nitana”’ (see King’s ‘ Classical and Foreign | 
Quotations’), There are other maxims con- | 
cerning cheese in medieval Latin verse. 
EpwarpD BENSLY. 


JoNAS COAKER, “ THE DARTMOOR POET.” 
(12 8. ix. 448, 496).—Particulars of his life, 
with a few quotations from his poems and 
a portrait, are to be found in ‘ West Country 


Poets’ (1896), the work of Mr. W. H. 
Kearley Wright. 
Coaker successively servant-boy, 


labourer (‘‘ building newtake walls”), land- 
lord of the New House (later Warren House) 
Inn; incidentally he was a long-distance 
runner and verse-maker—an athletic poet, 
who has been described as ‘“ genial.” 
“Latterly Jonas was the rate-collector for 
the parish of Lydford, and when he became 
too infirm for this he resided at Ring Hill. 
. . . Hedied Feb. 12, 1890.”- He became 
nearly blind. His verses appear to have been 
printed in fragments, and he seems to have 
written a poetical ‘Sketch of the Several 
Denominations in the Christian World’ 
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(Tavistock, 1871). In 1873 he wrote an 
account in yerse of the ‘‘ Dartmoor man- 
ceuvres.” As Mr. SouLBy mentions verses in 
a book edited by Mr. Robert Dymond, I may 
point out that in an anthology entitled 
‘Devonshire Scenery,’ edited by the Rev. 
William Everitt, there is a poem of 24 lines 
headed ‘Dartmeet. From the Visitors’ 
Book at P. French’s Cottage, and printed 
in Mr. R. Dymond’s Widdecombe-in-the- 


| Moor,’ commencing :— 


A maiden fair from the West came down 

Clad in a dress of the brightest brown. 
These verses are merely signed J. C., but 
I do not know if the initials indicate Jonas 

Coaker. Russert MARKLAND. 

There is a biographical notice, with por- 
trait, in W. H. K. Wright’s ‘ West-Country 
Poets.’ It is there stated that ‘‘ Coaker’s 
verses have been printed in fragments.” 
The samples quoted are very poor stuff. The 
book referred to in the query is ‘ Things 
New and Old, concerning the Parish of 
Widecombe-in-the-Moor and its Neighbour- 
hood,’ edited by Robert Dymond, F.S.A., 
and published at 'Torquay in 1876. It con- 
tains a poem by Coaker on Widecombe-in- 
the-Moor, running to 31 verses, the first of 
which is as follows 

And now romantic Widecombe 

Shall be the subject of my rhyme ; 

It seems there is abundant room 

To speak upon it at this time. 
R. PEARSE CHOPE. 


Rippte: “THe Lerren H” (12 S. 
ix. 469).—The poem is given as Catherine 
Fanshawe’s in Locker-Lampson’s Lyra 
Elegantiarum.’ A note on it (p. 423, ed. 
1891) is as follows :— 

This riddle has been published as Lord Byron’s ; 
but there is no doubt about its authorship. The 
Rev. Mr. Harness, who edited Miss Fanshawe’s 
‘Literary Remains,’ says he remembers her 
reading it at the Deepdene in the summer of 1816, 
and the admiration with which it was received. 
Some excellent riddles have been attributed 
to the late Lord Macaulay; but I have good 
reason for knowing that he never wrote a riddie 
in his life. 

See also the Life of Catherine Maria 
Fanshawe (1765-1834) in the ‘ D.N.B.,’ 
where this riddle is mentioned as her best- 
known. piece. 

The first line, as given in the “ Lyra 
Elegantiarum,’ No. ccexlii., is :— 

*Twas in heaven pronounced—it was mutter’d 
in hell. 


Epwarp BENSLY. 


Written by Catherine Maria Fanshawe ; 
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it will be found in her * Literary Remains,’ | 
published by B. M. Pickering in 1876. 

The author was the poetess Catherine | 
Maria Fanshawe, born 1765, died 1834. | 
Several of her poems are in Joanna Baillie’s | 
- Collection.’ Sir Walter Scott praised her | 
work and she was a friend of the poct | 
Cowper. | 

The famous riddle was at one time uni- | 
versally attributed to Byron. 

CONSTANCE RUSSELL. 

Swallowlield Park, Reading. 


This was written by Catherine Maria 
Fanshawe (1765-1834), the second daughter 
of John Fanshawe, a Surrey squire. 
That there may be no doubt as to this I) 
quote from a letter written by her to a} 
friend, Mrs. Serena Holroyd :— | 

Apropos of Venice and my Lord Byron and of | 
the letter *‘ H,’? Ido give it under my hand and 
seal this 12th day of February, 1819, that, to the 
best of my belief, the enigma of the letter “ H”’ 
was composed not by the Right Honourable 
George Lord Byron, but by me. 

Cato. MARIA FANSHAWE. 
W. A. Hurcuison. 
32, Hotham Road, Putney, S.W. 


Principat LONDON COFFEE-HOUSES AND 
TAVERNS IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY | 
(12 8. ix. 435)—I have not seen MR. DE! 
Castro’s earlier lists, so I am not sure | 
whether he has included another tavern | 
mentioned by Casanova in his ‘ Mémoires,’ 
viz., the Cannon Coffee-house, which stood 
on the north-east of Cockspur Street. In 
1763 it was kept by one Patrick Cannon, 
and the present Union Club marks its site 
(vide ‘The Story of Charing Cross,’ by 
J. Holden Maecmichael, and the West- 
minster Rate Books for 1763; ef. ‘ Mémoires’ 
of Casanova (Garnier edition), vi. 541; 
vii. 60). Horace BLeackLey. 


LANCASHIRE SETTLERS IN AMERICA (12 S. 
viii. 227, 375, 418, 436).—If Mr. SANBORN 
knows of any New England families of 
Crook who are interested in this matter I 
shall be happy to give—direct—any informa- 
tion I have in regard to the Lancashire 
family of this name. There are a number 
of Crook families in America, some of which 
are possibly of Lancashire descent, and 
therefore it may be of interest to note that 
most of the Lancashire Crooks are descen- 
dants of the early Crooks of Crook (Whittle- 
le-Woods), where the senior branch of the 
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family held the manor of Crook from about 
the twelfth century until the latter half of 
the sixteenth century, when it was sold by 
the two daughters and co-heirs of Anthony 
Crook to the Clayton family. In the 
seventeenth century the estate was pur- 
chased by another branch of the Crook 
family, by whom it was held until the 
nineteenth century. The present house, 
known as Old Crook, is now a farm and 
nothing remains of the original Hall. 

Three members of the senior branch of 


| the family (Richard de Crook and two of 


his sons) fought under Henry IV. at Shrews- 
bury in 1403. FREDERIC CROOKS. 


Cou. CHESTER’S EXTRACTS FROM PARISH 
ReEaIsters (11 8. vi. 90; 12S. ix. 389, 473). 


I —1 have to thank C. or A. for his reply to 


my query in respect of the above. Perhaps 
he will kindly add to the information given 
by informing me as to where G. E. C.’s 
copies of the transcripts for London and 
Middlesex, particularly the City of London, 
are now to be found ? Wm. McMurray. 


SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY MinITARy SER- 
vicE: Drax Faminy (12 S. ix. 408, 436, 
453).—I have to thank Mr. V. L. OLIVER for 
his reply to my query under the last refer- 
ence. I see that I made no mention of 
Barbados in my inquiry, but I am well 
aware of the family connexion with the 
island and have all the information obtain- 
able from the authorities quoted by Mr. 


‘Oliver (including his own ‘ Monumental 


Inscriptions,’ which he does not mention). 

It seems quite clear that the Drax military 

service was rendered wholly in Barbados. 
Wn. McMurray. 


British SETTLERS IN AMERICA (12 S. ix. 
462).—In the very interesting information 
supplied by Mr. Seron-ANDERSON respect- 
ing British Settlers in America, the name 
of the Governor of- New York, whose 
daughter Joanna married Frederic Philipse 
of Philipsburg, on the Hudson River, is 
erroneously stated to have been Rockholer. 
This English Governor’s name was Brock- 
holls or Brockholes. Maup M. Morris. 


THE Brewers’ Company (12 §S. ix. 431, 
478).—An old reference book of 1823 says 
that the Brewers’ Company was incorporated 
in 1424. Their arms consisted of three 
saltires of garbs, or sheaves of corn, in gold 
on a red shield, and three black tuns 
displayed on a silver chevron. 

ARTHUR BowEs. 
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VERLAINE AT StTickNEY (12 8. ix. 429,/ explains (a) that ‘‘ to avoid giving pain to 
472).—It is interesting to hear that Verlaine| persons now living” she has altered the 
was master in a school at Ramsgate in| names of all the characters in the story ; 
1870-71, but it seems somewhat odd that! (b) that she is the hero’s cousin, “* Madge 
this fact should have escaped the notice) Plunkett,” who is mentioned once or twice 
of his industrious and detailed biographer, | in the novel. 

M. Lepelletier. The movements of Verlaine It would appear that this is all literary 
during the period in question are pretty machinery invented by Du Maurier, and 
well known ; he was in love, and constant that Lady . . alias Madge Plunkett, 
in his visits to the object of his affections.! had no more existence than Jedidiah Cleish- 
He was married during the war and resided botham. M. H. Donps. 
with his wife during the siege of Paris. But y 

in 1872 he came to London to escape the _CuLcHETH Hatt (12 §. ix. 291, 336, 358, 
attentions of her legal advisers, and his 395, 435).—I was very pleased to have those 
letters are the sort of compositions that we few notes from A., and should be very 
should expect from a man _ visiting a| much obliged if he would loan me the same, 


country for the first time. M. Lepelletier I possess a pedigree of the Qulcheths of 


had no suspicion, apparently, that Verlaine | 
had been in England before, for, in reference 
to a letter written by Verlaine in 1872, he 
exclaims, “ Voici Pune de ces premiéres 
impressions anglaises.’’ In one of his letters 
Verlaine says, ‘‘ Nous apprenons l’anglais 
peu”; and in another letter he gives a list | 
of very ordinary English words and phrases, | 
and comments on them in a way which. 
suggests that he had not known them very 
long. It is hardly likely that he would 
have been engaged to teach in an English 
school unless he had had a fair knowledge 
of English. 
Again, when he decided to try and earn. 
a living in England after his imprisonment 
in Belgium, it was suggested that a man so 
enamoured of freedom as he was would, 
never be able to put up with the restraints 
imposed on masters in English schools. 
To this objection he replied that he had 
become so accustomed in prison to the loss. 
of his liberty that he anticipated no 
difficulty on that score. I may add that 
Mr. Nicolson, his most recent biographer, 
does not mention Ramsgate in connexion 
with Verlaine, though he says that he was 
employed for a short time at Lymington) 
(Hants) before he went to Bournemouth. | 
No doubt in a vagabond life like Ver- 
laine’s there is an opening for literary) 
discoverers. T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 
The Authors’ Club, Whitehall Court, S.W. 


Lapy MApGE PiunkeEt ” (12S. ix. 371). | 


' still a family name. 
bearing the name, and both, though living 


Abram and should like to complete it by 
additional entries and notes. The Cul- 
cheths of Abram are headed by Richard de 
Culcheth, the son and heir of Richard, son 
of Hugh de Hindley. Members of this 
branch crop up frequently and appear to be 
more numerous than the Culcheths of 
Culcheth. 

Culcheth has innumerable variations in 


‘spelling, and it is curious to note that it is 


written to-day as it appeared in centuries 
past, correct to the letter. Culshaw is 
I know of two persons 


far away from here, are connected with the 
ancient family, if only by tradition. The 
place-name is interesting, and though many 
have let it slip by in their compilation of 
place-names, we, here in our little village, 
believe it to have been arrived at by the 
planting of a religious house, in the days pre- 
vious to the King and St. Oswald. Cul 
(kil)=a church, cheth (cet)=wood: the 
church in the wood. Many, yes, very many, 
disagree as to the origin. 
Ronatp D. WairrenBury-Kaye. 
Newchurch, Culcheth, nr. Warrington. 


I made some inquiries a few years ago as to 


' the situation of Cob Font, Culcheth. The ut- 


most that I could learn was that it was some- 


_ where between Culcheth and Leigh, but none 


could remember a Catholic chapel there. Is 


it not possible the name should be Cob Fowt, 


the Lancashire dialect word for “Fold” ? 


—Du Maurier’s novel ‘ Peter Ibbotson’ is And is it not still further possible that the 
supposed to be written by the hero Peter. fine old sixteenth- or seventeenth-century 
But as the conclusion is tragic he could) building snugly ensconced under a clump of 
not have published it himself. Accordingly | trees in Culcheth Park, within a stone’s-throw 


Du Maurier has provided him with an, of the front door of the hall, is the identical 
executrix, who is supposed to write the pre-;| chapel inquired about. 
is called Lady .. . 


I obtained for the 


face and She Leigh Public Library some years ago a MS. 
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copy of the Commons Enclosure Act, with 
a schedule of lands in Culcheth enclosed 
thereunder. This may be of assistance in 
tracing Cob Font. A. 


WHITTENBURY Famity (12 8S. ix. 354).— 
Queen, Hoo Hall is still in existence and well 
kept. Until about ten years ago it was occu- 
pied by two or three labourers’ families as 
cottages, but has since reverted to its former 
use as a single residence. It stands in 
Tewin parish to the left of the road from 
Bramfield to Datchworth, afew miles outside 
Hertford. Good accounts of the house and its 
owners, with illustrations, appear in ‘ The 
Victoria County History: Herts,’ vol. iii., 
pp. 482-4; in the 7’ransactions of the East 
Herts Archeological Society, vol. ii., pp. 
178-183 ; and in the Commission, on, Historical 
Monuments : Inventory—Herts, pp. 23, 217. 

Clibborn’s Post stood on, the left bank of 
the same road as it rises from Nancy Bury 
Bottom, close by the turning to Queen Hoo 
Hall. Unfortunately the late war brought 
about the downfall of this, as of many other 
interesting relics. A passing military motor 
lorry came to grief in the roadside ditch and 
the post was torn down to assist in righting 
it. 

An account of the death of Clibborn, was 
published as a small pamphlet at Hertford in 
1881, and is still, I believe, on sale in the 
town. Another account is found in the 
E.H.A.S. Transactions mentioned above, 
vol. ii., pp. 97-98. The gun with which 
Clibborn was shot is now in the Hertford 
Museum. HERBERT C. ANDREWS. 

Victoria and Albert Museum. 


PINCHBECK (12 8. ix. 370, 413).—A trade 
card of Christopher Pinchbeck, senior, is, 
I believe, to be seen in the Department of 
Engraving, Illustration and Design, Vic- 
toria and Albert Museum, South Kensington. 
It has been reproduced, with an article on 
Pinchbeck Ware, by Martin Hardie, which 
appeared in vol. iii. of Zhe Collector 
(pp. 344-348), edited by Ethel Deane, 1907. 
Mr. Hardie’s article contains much informa- 
tion about the Pinchbeck family. 

HERBERT C. ANDREWS. 

Victoria and Albert Museum. 


MULBERRIES (12S. ix. 308, 337, 377).—Mr. 
J. LANDFEAR Lucas, in a recent letter to the 
Press, writes :— 

Brigadier-General Sir Douglas Dawson, State 
Chamberlain, has just favoured me with a letter 
in which he makes the interesting statement that 


in the garden of Buckingham Palace there is a 
venerable mulberry tree which bears a label to 
the effect that it was “‘ planted in 1609, when the 
old Mulberry Garden was formed by James I.” 

Mr. Lucas also mentions how this 
monarch, “‘ anxious to promote silk produc- 
tion in the metropolis, planted many young 
mulberry trees from abroad over an, area of 
nearly five acres where the Palace now 
stands.” 

These are certainly facts of interest. 

CrEecIL CLARKE. 

Junior Athenzeum Club. 

R. D’Ovyty Carte (12 8. ix. 469).—It may 
help Mr. J. M. Buttoc# in his query to 
mention that the firm of music publishers, 
Rudall, Rose, Carte and Co., flourished in 
Hanover Square many years ago. Mr. 
R. D’Oyly Carte lived for some time in, a pic- 
turesque cottage at the foot of West Hill, 
Highgate, facing Swains Lane. Possibly the 
late Mr. John H. Lloyd’s exhaustive ‘ His- 
tory of Highgate’ furnishes information, 
as to Mr. Carte’s family relationship. 

CEcIL CLARKE. 

Junior Athenzeum Club. 


Ropert HeENRY NEWELL AND ADAH 
MENKEN’S HusBanpbs (12 S. ix. 273, 313, 
374, 477).—In the last reference Mr. 
Forrest MorGan alludes to Menken as the 
first husband of Adelaide McCord, better 
known as Adah Isaacs Menken of ‘* Mazep- 
pa”? fame. I doubt the accuracy of this 
statement. In a biographical notice of this 
remarkable woman in ‘ Infelicia,’ published 
by Chatto and Windus in 1888, the writer 
states :— 

Before she was seventeen she had married a 
nobody, whose very name seems to have been 
forgotten, who treated her cruelly and who 
finally abandened her. 

It was not until April, 1856, when she was 
21, that she married Alexander Isaac Menken, 
a musician of the Jewish cult. Her other 
husbands were Heenan, Newell and Barclay, 
five in all. It would be interesting to know 
the name of this mysterious first husband. 
Perhaps some American reader may be able 
to enlighten us. In an official copy of her 
burial certificate in my possession her 
surname is given as Teurtos and her prénom 
as Dolores. WIiLLouGHBY MAycock. 


AUTHORS WANTED (12 S. ix. 470).— 
1. ‘“‘ My enemy came nigh 
And I 
Stared fiercely in his face,” &c. 

These lines are by the Irish poet, James 
Stephens. They are included in Sir A. Quiller- 
Couch’s ‘ Anthology of Victorian Verse.’ CB 

Cc. C. B. 
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‘to suggest more expressly the range of the 
section. It contains in all 6,220 words, and the 
illustrative quotations number 26,034. 


The Wheatley Manuscript: a Collection of Middle 
English Verse and Prose contained in a MS, 


RNotes on Books. 


A New English Dictionary on Historical Principles. 
Vol. x. U—Unforeseeable. By W. A. Craigie. 
(Clarendon Press, 15s. net.) 


TuIs section of the Great Dictionary cannot 
claim a place among those most important 
philologically. The chief of it is taken up by 
words compounded with the syllable un, beneath 
which lie concealed two separate native prefixes, 
the one simply privative, answering to the Latin 
in and the Greek ay, a4; the other expressing 


now in the British Museum, Add. MSS. 39574, 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by Mabel 
Day. (Published for the Early English Text 
Society by Humphrey Milford. £1 10s. net.) 
Tuts fifteenth-century MS. was purchased for the 
| British Museum as a memorial of the late H. B. 
Wheatley and as such is known by his name. Sir 


reversal, answering to the German ent and _| Israel Gollancz, in‘a prefatory Note, informs us that 
carrying, to some extent, the sense of the Latin it was brought to his notice in 1917. It would be 
dis. The article on the first of these is a notable interesting to learn more of its anterior history. 
piece of work. Arranged in 15 main divisions,| Consisting of 88 leaves of vellum, it contains a 
of which many are subdivided, and illustrated collection of religious poems, of which five are 
by_a most impressive multitude of examples, | otherwise unknown and one (the first in order) has 
it fills over 17 columns. Historically it is of very | never been printed before. Miss Day, in her Pre- 
high interest. | The use of both prefixes, covering face, gives a careful account of the manuscript, 
as it does, or legitimately might, a preponderant which is the work of two scribes, written in a 
portion of the verbs, adjectives and adverbs of cursive book-hand, with one or two interesting 
the language, has presented a stiff problem, and | peculiarities (as, for example, a final crossed h, 
Dr. Craigie is clearly justified in renouncing any |read by Miss Day as indicating a final e) and orna- 
idea of including every recorded form in which | mented with blue and red illuminated initials. 
they occur. He has, however, clearly given! None of the poems is of any high literary quality, 
doubtful claimants the benefit of the doubt, and | but the ‘ Orison on the Passion’ with which 
we have found in the main alphabet a larger |the MS. begins has a certain simple devotional 
number than we expected both of still crude attractiveness ; the ‘ Prayer to the Blessed Virgin,’ 
modern productions, and also of forgotten words | one of the poems not hitherto known, contains 


of slight significance. The years when the best 
and most enduring of these compounds established 
themselves were those of the rise and develop- 
ment of English poetry—nor is this surprising, 
for the highest potential and most satisfying 
expression of a large range of ideas is best achieved 
by a negative form. Of the older un- words 
none is more interesting than uncouth, illustrated 
here by a fine collection of examples. 

The large group of words including and com- 
pounded with under forms an important feature 
of the section. The earliest use of undergraduate 
appears to occur in Laud’s works, in 1630. Several 
examples, from 1659 onwards, are quoted of its 
figurative use for one inexpert or imperfectly 
instructed. Undermine contains several good 
early quotations. The meaning “to persuade 
or win over, to tamper with or pervert, by subtle 
‘means’ (5) is not marked as obsolete, though 
no later author than Milton is quoted. Of under- 
stood (past participle) we are told that it came 
into use in the latter part of the sixteenth century, 
being usual by 1600, there having successively 
preceded it the three forms wnderstanden, 
understand and then understanded, the form to 
which quotation from the Thirty-nine Articles 
has given’a faint survival. Understudy is a more 
recent word than, we confess it, we had sup- 
posed, occurring first as a verb in the ‘Slang 
Dictionary’ in 1874. Lang, in ‘ Myth, Ritual 
and Religion’ (1887), still thought it necessary 
to put it between inverted commas. The earliest 
instance of undertaker for the furnisher of funerals 
belongs to 1698; what word before that denoted 
the pollinctor? The historical meanings of this 
word are very fully illustrated. Undertow, 


underwriter, undercroft are the subject of excellent 
articles, and we may mention the Scandinavian 
ugly, the old French ullage and umpire, with the 
words uncle, undern and ukase as further examples 


/one or two curious conceits, and makes at any 
rate an impression of insistence ; and the ‘ Hymn 
'to St. John the Baptist ’—also new to English 
'students—is framed upon an interesting stanza. 
'Three little prayers in rhyme—’ To God,’ ‘ To 
| Oure Lady,’ and ‘ To Seynt John’ respectively— 
jare the remaining new poems. ‘The Seven 
'Penitential Psalms’ and ‘ God’s Complaint’ are 
|the most important of the others; and at the 
end of the MS. comes the ‘ Life of Adam and Eve’ 
|—the version printed in Archiv. 74. The intro- 
| duction to this last is a most praiseworthy piece 
| of work, and the notes on the text are equally good. 


Potices to Correspondents. 


EprrortAL communications should be addressed 
to ‘‘ 'The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries ’ ’’—Adver- 
|tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
lishers ’—at the Office, Printing House Square, 
London, E.C.4 ; corrected proofs to The Editor, 
‘N. & Q.,’ Printing House Square, London, E.C.4. 

ALL communications intended for insertion in 
our columns should bear the name and address of 
| the sender—not necessarily for publication, but as 
a guarantee of good faith. 

WHEN answermg a query, or referring to an 
| article which has already appeared, correspondents 
lare requested to give within parentheses—im- 
‘mediately after the exact heading—the numbers 
| of the series, volume, and page at which the con- 
tribution in question is to be found. 
| Mr. WALTER E. GAwTHoRP, of 16, Long Acre, 
W.C.2, writes :—Oriental Brass Pot (ante, p. 469).— 
\ Tf H. M.S. isin London and cares to bring it 
|to the above address, I might be able to offer 


| ” 
| some suggestions. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. [12 S. IX. Dro. 24, 1921, 


The Completion 


Che 


Illustrated History and 
Encyclopzedia of the War 


is now complete. The Index (Vol. XXII.) is 
now on sale, and may be obtained by subscribers 
in the same styles of binding, and at the same 
prices as the other volumes. 


The twenty-two bound volumes of The Times History 
form a complete and standard war library that should be 
in every home, for the benefit of the present and future 
generations. The complete work may be obtained, care- 
fully packed and post free, from The Publisher, Printing 
House Square, London, E.C.4, at the following prices :— 


Red Cloth... £1610 0 
Half Leather, royal, purple ¢ or red .. 19 5 0 
Full Leather aA 22 0 0 


Send a remittance to-day, and add this 
magnificent work to your shelves. 
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